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organon of thought that the world has known; it is
becoming organic in all our thinking.

We cannot indeed give an evolutionary account of
the origin of life, or of consciousness, or of human
reason; we cannot read the precise pedigree of many
of the forms of life; we are in great doubt as to the
modus operandi by which familiar results have been
brought about, but all this ignorance does not diminish
our confidence in the scientific value of the general
evolution-idea. It may be that there are some primary
facts, such as life and consciousness, which we must
be content to postulate as at present irresoluble data,
but it is also certain that our inquiry into the factors of
evolution is still very young. So much has been done
in half a century, since serious aetiology began, that it
is premature to say ignorabimus where we must confess
ignoramus.

It seems possible to give a provisional evolutionist
account of so many of "the wonders of life," as
Haeckel calls them, that there are few nowadays who
will maintain that, given certain postulates, a scientific
interpretation of nature is impossible. This is what
the doctrine of special creation or creations implies;
it means an abandonment of the scientific interpretation
of nature as a hopeless task.

If the evolution key failed to open the doors to
which we apply it, then there would be justification
for a rehabilitation of the creationist doctrine, but
the reverse is the case. To some minds, notably Mr
Alfred Russel Wallace, the problems of the origin
of life, of consciousness, and of man's higher qualities
seem so hopelessly far from scientific interpretation,
that a combination of evolutionism with a moiety of of its children. It has
